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THE NEW TREATMENT OF 
DIPHTHERIA. 


ANTITOXIN, 


In a recent issue the Illustrated London News 
said : ‘Professor Behring of Halle, if newspaper 
reports from Vienna be correct, must have his 
name added to the list of great benefactors of 
his kind, He is the inventor of what German 
physicians declare to be an “absolutely efficient 
cure” for the scourge of Diphtheria. The 
method is inoculation with blood serum. The 
tests seem conclusive. It is estimated that in 
Austria and Germany alone the serum treat- 
ment will save one million and a half of lives 
in ten years.’ 

With the recollection of the failure of Dr 
Koch’s scientific cure for tuberculosis still fresh 
in the mind of the public, it is very undesir- 
able that any false hopes should be raised in 
connection with this new scientific treatment of 
diphtheria. So far, this blood-serum treatment 
can hardly be said to have passed the experi- 
mental stage. But it has up to the present 
date been attended with so much success, and 
is receiving so much support from many dis- 
tinguished members of the medical profession 
both at home and abroad, that some popular 
explanation may prove acceptable, and not pre- 
mature. 

It may be well to begin by reminding the 
reader that the productive agent of diphtheria 
has been shown to be a bacillus. It is some- 
times called, after its discoverer, Professor Loftler 
of Greifswald, the Léffler bacillus ; sometimes 
simply the Diphtheria bacillus. Proof of its 
agency in producing diphtheria rests, roughly 
speaking, on the following grounds: First, it 
has been shown that this bacillus is present in 
the tissues in every case of diphtheria ; secondly, 
the bacillus can be isolated, and cultivated in 
isolation through many generations ; and thirdly, 
inoculation of a susceptible animal by means 
of the latest generations or cultures produces 


diphtheria similar in every respect to the diph- 
theria in the animal from which the parent 
bacillus was taken. The inoculative material 
which is capable of causing diphtheria is called 
the toxin of diphtheria. 

To give a general idea of the method of the 
new treatment, it must be explained that the 
toxin of diphtheria can be obtained in different 
strengths. It can be obtained strong enough to 
cause death in a susceptible animal inoculated 
with it; or of such a strength as only to cause 
a comparatively mild attack of diphtheria, with 
ultimate recovery. In such a case, recovery— 
that is, cessation of the morbid processes caused 
j by the bacilli—takes place naturally, without 
_treatment of any kind. Further, for a time 
(comparatively short) after recovery the animal 
is proof against a second inoculation. It is 
what is called immune. Further still, blood 
serum taken from this immune animal and 
injected into the tissues of a second healthy 
animal susceptible to diphtheria, has the power 
of making the second animal also immune. 
The blood serum has therefore evidently devel- 
oped a condition which is powerfully antagon- 
istic to the action of the bacilli, Arguing back- 
| wards, we infer that it must be this peculiar 
condition of the blood serum which renders the 
first animal proof against a second inoculation. 
That being so, it is reasonable to argue that 
the same condition of the blood serum must be 
antagonistic to the bacilli of the first inocula- 
tion—must be the cause of the cessation of the 
morbid processes—therefore, must be the cause 
of recovery. 

It must be explained here that blood serum 
is simply the non-coagulable part of the blood. 
Freshly shed blood, if put in a glass vessel, in 
two or three minutes becomes viscid, and in 
five or ten minutes is converted into a complete 
jelly. If left untouched for an hour or so, 
the jelly is found to be completely changed 
into two distinct parts—a firm part called 
blood clot, and a colourless liquid part called 
blood serum. 
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Now, blood serum having the protective quality 
—Antitoxin, as it is called—can be obtained 
from animals which have been rendered immune 
by artificial inoculation. The suggestion was 
therefore made that an animal, such as a horse, 
should be rendered immune by artificial inocu- 
lation, and that blood serum taken from it 
should be injected into the tissues of human 
beings suffering from diphtheria, to act as an 
antidote to the bacilli and bring about recovery. 
The suggestion was acted upon, and the results 
have been, to say the least, encouraging. The 
earliest published cases of diphtheria treated by 
this method were a series of thirty reported by 
Behring and Kossel in April 1893. Of these, 
eighty per cent. recovered, Katz has reported 
one leubdeed and twenty-eight cases similarly 
treated with a mortality of only thirteen per 
cent. His mortality for fourteen months previ- 
ously was forty-one per cent. Aronson, one 
hundred and ninety-two cases, with a mortality 
of fourteen per cent. 

Dr Roux of Paris adopted the Antitoxin 
treatment in four hundred and forty-eight con- 
secutive cases, with the result that his mortality 
fell to 2433 per cent. For four years previ- 
ously his mortality had been fifty-one per cent. ; 
and at the time when it fell to twenty-four 
per cent. the mortality in the Hépital Trousseau, 
where the serum treatment was not adopted, 
remained at sixty per cent. 

Dr Roux is ‘the man of the hour’ in Paris, 
where he is regarded as the discoverer of the 
Antitoxin treatment. The Parisians are mis- 
taken, as Roux himself allows, The steps of 
the process were these: (1) The discovery of 
the (Loffler and Klebs), German. (2) 
The proof that the bacillus produces diphtheria 
(Loffler). (3) Isolation of the toxin of diphtheria 
(Roux and Jersin), French. (4) Discovery of 
the counter-poison, Antitoxin (Behring), German. 
‘Behring, therefore,’ says Roux, ‘has completed 
and crowned the edifice.’ 

So far the ‘serumtheraphy’ treatment has not, 
owing to the limited supply of the remedy, 
had an extensive trial in this country. Thirty- 
six cases, however—several of more than average 
severity—have been recorded in the British Medical 
Journal, with a percentage of only five deaths. 
Antitoxin is now being prepared at the British 
Institute of Preventive Medicine in London, 
and it is hoped that a continuous supply will 
shortly be available from this source. Time 
and experience only can show the actual value 
of the remedy; but, whatever be the result, it 
is satisfactory to learn from all the different 
accounts that the injection itself is positively 
harmless to the patient. The use of the remedy 
at an early stage of the disease, and antiseptic 
precautions at the time of injection, are the 
most important points to be attended to. One 
injection is generally found to be sufficient ; 
two are rarely required. The cost of each dose 
sold here from abroad has hitherto been from 
five to ten shillings. The British Institute of 
Preventive Medicine, however, will supply the 
material at the bare cost of production, not 
with an eye to profit, and the cost will be 
very much less, probably only sixpence or nine- 

nce 


Sir Joseph Lister, the President, anticipates 


that the demands will be very large, and appeals 
to the generosity of the public, urging them to 
contribute liberally to the funds of the Institute, 
to meet the necessary Kiger sang Not only is 
the remedy useful in all stages of the disease, 
but it is confidently expected that a single 
administration of it to nurses and _ healthy 
relatives coming in contact with the patient, 
may confer an immunity, which, though of short 
duration, may be amply sufficient to protect 
them from an attack of the disease. 

The British Medical Journal gives an account 
of the preparation of Diphtheria Antitoxin at 
Pasteur’s Institute in Paris. Briefly, it is as 
follows: The virulent bacillus of diphtheria is 
grown in broth. After three or four weeks, 
the culture is sufficiently rich in toxin to be 
used, The culture, filtered through porcelain 
filters, yields a clear liquid. Horses are inocu- 
lated with this liquid by injection under the 
skin. Gradually, by repeated injections over a 
— of two or three months, the horse is 
rought into a condition in which its serum 
possesses very high antitoxic propertics. The 
efficacy of the blood serum having been ascer- 
tained by a test experiment on guinea-pigs, the 
horses are bled, and the serum is made up in 
suitable oe for transmission to various 
parts of the country. 


THE LAWYER’S SECRET.* 
CHAPTER XXVIIIL—IN THE DAWN OF A NEW DAY, 


Ir seemed to Hugh Thesiger and his betrothed 
as if they had been restored to one another 
from the grave. When Hugh opened the door, 
Lady Boldon was standing ready, waiting for 
him, her face glowing, her arms outstretched, 
her eyes filled with tears. In another moment 
they were in each other's arms. For a long 
time they stood thus, without speaking, only 
now and then clasping each other tighter, or 
drawing back to look eagerly on the well-loved 
face. 

‘Are you not going to speak to me, Adelaide ?’ 
asked Hugh by-and-by, with a smile. His 
voice sounded to her low and strange, as if she 
had not heard it for years, 

‘What shall I say? How shall I tell you 
my joy—in words? And, oh Hugh! to think 
that I so nearly lost you!—Forgive me, Hugh 
—forgive me!’ 

‘Forgive you! For what?’ 

‘For thinking, for imagining for one moment, 
that you had caused Mr Felix’s death.’ 

‘Nay, darling ; it is I who should ask you to 
forgive me. The truth is, I supposed you had 
done it. I did not believe for a moment you 
had intended that Mr Felix should die. But I 
thought he had you in some way in his power. 
I had watched you closely, and I saw there 
was some secret between you and him, some 
secret that was lying like a burden on your 
life and crushing you to the ground. I did 
not care to ask you what the secret was, since 


* Copyright reserved in the United States of America. 
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you did not speak of it, though I often thought 
of questioning you. After I left you that after- 
noon, I wandered about the streets a long time 
ina state of great perplexity. At last I resolved 
I would go and see Mr Felix, tell him you 
and I were engaged, and that he had me to 
deal with instead of you. I thought I might 
find out something of the nature of the hold 
he had over you.’ 

‘Alas!’ cried Lady Boldon, ‘he had no hold 
over me but what was of my own—— But 
did you go to Norfolk Street?’ 

‘Yes; I went. No one was in the outer 
office, so I knocked at the door of the inner 
room, and then went in. No one was there 
either; but I could see through a_half-open 
door into a room beyond; and I saw some one 
—I supposed it was the man I had come to 
see—lying, as I thought, asleep on a couch. I 
coughed, but he did not move; so, as I was 
determined to speak with him, I walked in 
and called out to him. Still he did not move. 
I touched him; and then the awful truth 
broke on my mind. He was dead! I looked 
round for a bell, to ring for help, and saw 
none; but my eye fell on a little phial on a 
small table at the other side of the writing- 
table. I took it up, and read the directions on 
the label. To my Toneen, I saw it was the very 
bottle of cocaine I had given you a few hours 
before ! 

‘T cannot think how I allowed the idea to 
master me as it did, But my mind seemed in- 
capable of reasoning. The poison had been 
yours—you had lately been with him—and 
there the man was, lying dead. I thought—for- 
give me, Adelaide, if you can !—but I imagined 
that, unintentionally perhaps, you had killed 
him. I stood staring at the phial, I can’t tell 
how long. Then I slipped it into my pocket, 
for I knew that, if it was found there, it might 
become a piece of fatal evidence against you. 
The next thing I saw was a deed-box on 
the floor; and one or two papers, evidently 
taken from it, scattered about. The box bore 
Sir Richard Boldon’s name. This turned my 
suspicion into a certainty. I supposed that it 
was the possession of some document that gave 
the lawyer his power over you; and that, in 
order to get it into your own hands, you had 
and had unintentionally killed 

‘Then I thought that possibly he might not 
be beyond recovery, though, so far as I could 
see, he was quite dead. I felt that the first 
thing to be done was to fetch a doctor. All 
this passed through my mind, you can under- 
stand, in far less time than it takes me to tell 
it. I rushed from the place, out into the street, 
and asked a lad I met where the nearest 
surgeon was to be found. He began to give 
me some «directions ; and while he was speaking, 
I recollected that if I went for a doctor myself, 
I might be questioned if I stayed, while I 
would certainly excite suspicion if I disappeared. 
In either case, I would be laying a net for 
your feet, for the doctor would describe me to 
the police, and, sooner or later, I would be 
recognised, and my silence might be as fatal to 
you, I thought, as anything I could say. To 
avoid this danger, I gave the lad half-a-crown, 


and asked him to fetch a medical man as soon 
as possible, telling him the address carefully 
Then I went back to my chambers,’ 

‘This was not known—I never heard of this | 
before !’ cried Lady Boldon. 

‘No, answered Hugh, with a_ half-smile. 
‘The message, I fancy, never was delivered. 
Or, more probably, the doctor was out, and the 
servant or housekeeper forgot to give it to him 
—or he may not have returned until late in 
the ng However, I am certain that Mr 
Felix was dead when I first saw him. It was 
of no use for me to say I had sent for a doctor, 
since I wanted people to think I was guilty,’ 

Lady Boldon shuddered, and grasped her 
lover’s arm with a convulsive clutch. 

‘When did you begin to conceive the idea 
of sacrificing yourself for me?’ she asked. 

‘Not for a day or two. I saw from the 
report of the inquest that I had been seen 
leaving Mr Felix’s room that night; and I saw 
that I might be recognised any day. So it 
occurred to me that if I were to flee the country, 
every one would think I was guilty, and 
suspicion would never light upon you, 

‘But why did you not come and ask me?’ 

‘Because—you forget, dearest—I thought you 
had drugged the poor man. I am ashamed to 
say this; but indeed there seemed no doubt 
that it must -be so. Only, I was amazed at 
your indiscretion in leaving the phial behind 


you. 
‘I had collected my property, bade good-bye 
to my uncle and aunt, as I thought for the 


| last time, and was, in fact, almost in the act 


of flight, when I was arrested. Then I saw that 
things must take their own course. All power 
of trying to guide them was taken from me. 
The only thing I could do was to sit still, and 
forbid any steps being taken by O’Neil’ 

‘ Adelaide,’ exclaimed Hugh, a few moments 
later, ‘how did you leave the cocaine in Mr 
— room ?—it was the same phial, wasn’t 
it?’ 

‘Yes; it was the one you got for me on our 
way from the railway station. While I was 
talking to Mr Felix, the agitation brought on 
my neuralgia again so badly, that I could 
hardly think or speak. I remembered I had 
the phial of cocaine in my little hand-bag, 
and thought it might relieve the pain. So I 
poured a little water into a glass that stood on 
a.side-table and took a dose of the drug. I 
put the phial on the table where the glass 
stood, and left it there—came away and forgot 
it. But who gave it to Mr Felix, then? Did 
he take it himself? 

Hugh then related the substance of Fane’s 
confession ; and Lady Boldon now understood 
for the first time how the will had been 
obtained by her husband’s heir-at-law. 

There was silence between the two lovers for 
a few seconds; but something was whispering 
in Lady Boldon’s heart—‘Tell him—tell him. 
You will never get a better opportunity. It 
will never be easier for you than itis at this 
moment. Tell him now,’ 

And to these whispers Lady Boldon answered, 
‘I cannot—I cannot—I cannot.’ 

‘Shall I ring and see whether O’Neil is still 
in the hotel ? asked Hugh. ‘I know he would 
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like to see you; and it seems shabby to keep 
him waiting any longer, don’t you think?’ 
‘Yes—that is, not yet, Hugh. But if you 
wish it-—— She stopped; then, turning away 
her head, and speaking almost in a whisper, 


she said: ‘You have not asked me why Mr | 


Felix and I—what the secret was that bound 
us together.’ 

A deep blush covered Lady Boldon’s face, 
from her forehead to her neck. Her lover 
looked at her, and started. There was an 
expression almost of agony in her eyes. ‘Did 
you’—he whispered—‘did you, then, know of 
the will?’ 

For a time there was no answer. Then it 
came in a voice clear and distinct, but very 
low and tremulous—‘ Yes, I did; but that was 
not all.—Oh, Hugh! I want to tell you all, 
and I cannot. Yet I must. Help me; ask me, 
and I will answer you.u—No; I could not. 
Besides, you never would guess the truth, 

Hugh sat still, wondering. 

‘What is there more to tell?’ he said at 
length. ‘Nothing of any moment—nothing that 
can matter now.’ 

‘But Hugh, it was dishonest,’ said the lady, 
almost in a whisper. 

‘Yes, if you had acted on it—if you had 
retained the property after our marriage. But 
though you fancied you might have done so, 
you would not actually have done it.’ 

‘I do not know. I cannot tell. I believe I 


would have kept it. I looked on it as mine 
ever since 
‘Dearest, t 


marriage.’ 
ink of it no more. It can do no 


‘But what I wished to tell you was that I 
deceived Mr Felix.’ By this time Lady Boldon’s 
voice was barely audible. 

‘Mr Felix? How? You must be mistaken. 
I should think he was very well able to look 
after himself, from all I have heard of him. 
Besides, you owed no duty to him.’ 

‘Yes, but—— Oh! it is hard to tell it!’ 

‘Do not tell me, then,’ cried Hugh. 

‘Yes; I must. Hugh, I had promised to 
marry that man.’ 

‘What !’ 

‘It is true. To my shame, it is true. It 
was the only way I could prevail on him not 
to produce my husband’s unjust will on the 
day of the funeral. I was to have two years’ 
respite ; that was all. And I promised, without 
intending to keep the promise, for I would 
have preferred’—— She stopped. A shiver 
passed through her frame. 

‘Sometimes, she went on, ‘it seemed to me 
more dishonourable to remain under such a 

romise than it would have been to keep it. 
But after the first false step was taken, I was 
bound hand and foot. If I had told Mr Felix 
I would not pay the wad I had promised for 
his silence, he might have destroyed the will 
rather than incur the danger of letting it be 
known that he had concealed it. Or, he might 
have done ‘worse. I tried to tell him, the last 
time I saw him; and he looked at me in such 
a way that when I heard of his death I never 
doubted that he had destroyed himself.’ 

‘My poor Adelaide !’ 

‘I was tortured by the stings of my conscience 


, Look up, dear one! 


on the one hand, and fears for the future on 
the other. At first, before you spoke to me, I 
refused to think of the time when my debt to 
Mr Felix must be paid; I hoped that some- 
thing would happen—that some way of escape 
would open for me before the two years were 
over. en you spoke to me; and everything 
seemed changed. My conduct seemed blacker, 
more horrible than it had ever done before ; 
and the net I had made for myself closed me 
in more relentlessly than ever. 

‘I went up to town to throw myself on Mr 
Felix’s mercy. I entreated him to produce the 
will, and make some excuse for not making it 
known sooner. He said that was impossible, 
and insisted on my keeping my promise. He 
threatened to tell the whole story; for he said 
if his reputation was ruined, mine should be 
ruined too. He asked if I wished to marry 
any one else; and saw in my face, I suppose, 
that it was so, Then he threatened to find out 
who you were, and take your life as well as 
his own. I left him at last, quite hopeless, 
_ quite exhausted, hardly caring what became 
of me. 

‘Then came the news of his death, and I 
feared he had died by his own hand. After- 
wards, when suspicion fell upon you, I was in 
agony lest the true relations between Mr Felix 
and myself should become known to the police, 
for your interest in his death would then seem 
so great, that every one would believe you 
guilty. I can truly say that unless when you 
were with me, and not always even then, I 
have not known a happy or a peaceful hour 
since the day of my husband’s funeral—I might 
almost say since my marriage day.’ 

For the last few minutes Lady Boldon had 
been hiding her face in her hands. The tears 
had forced their way through her fingers; it 
was with the greatest difficulty that she re- 
frained from sobbing aloud. 

Hugh hung over her, and tried to raise her 
head, but she would not allow it. 

‘I have not acted like a true woman,’ she 
said; and her words were clear and distinct, 
though her breath was laboured. 

‘But you have been sorry for your deception ; 
and it has injured no one.’ 

‘You cannot respect me any longer.’ 

‘But I do.’ 

‘You cannot love me.’ 

‘Not love you? I should be an ungrateful 
wretch if I did not, when you have so gener- 
ously shown your love for me.’ 

‘And now I am—all that I have confessed, 
and poor as well!’ 

‘Adelaide !—Don’t, my darling, don’t waste 
any more time in self-reproaches. Don’t let us 
allow any shadow to darken this day’s joy. Be 
thankful that the concealment of the will has 
led to nothing worse than your own misery. 
There—let me raise your 
head and look into your eyes. I love you, 
Adelaide ; we are going to forget the past, and 
begin a new life to-day.’ 

‘I cannot forget it just yet, she whispered, 
as she allowed her lover to enfold her in his 
arms, and raise her face to his. ‘I have sinned 
too deeply and suffered too much. But you 
are right. I must not spoil your happiness— 
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our happiness. And we have so much to be 
thankful for!—Oh, Hugh!’ she burst out sud- 
denly a moment later, ‘it was your love that 
saved me. I could not go to you as your wife 
with a lie in my right hand!’ 


BEE-RANCHING IN CALIFORNIA. 


CALIFORNIA is perhaps better known as the 
land of fruit and of grain-farms and cattle- 
ranches than for bee-farming; the last in- 
dustry is nevertheless very extensively practised 
in the State, and is certainly a lucrative one 
if properly understood and properly worked. 
California honey bears a high name in the 
markets of the world. 

The writer some years ago visited a_bee- 
ranch situated at the foot of the Sierra Madre 
Mountains, in the county of Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. The ranch was a comparatively small 
one for California, containing some five to six 
hundred hives, although in England it would 
rank as one of the largest. The principal pas- 
ture of the bee is the Rocky Mountain sage, 
familiar to all travellers in the Western States, 
The flower of this plant imparts a delicious 
flavour to the honey, which rivals the still 
famous product of Hymettus and the heather 
honey of Scotland. The genial climate ensures 
an abundance of bee-pasture all the year round, 
for when the sage is not in bloom, other 
flowers are not wanting. 

One of the greatest enemies of the bees is 
the grizzly bear. This animal, as is well known, 
though most ungainly in appearance, can run 
as fast as a horse and climb like a monkey. 
He is exceedingly fond of honey, and will 
resort to every artifice to obtain it; and if 
allowed, will ruin an apiary in a very short 
time. He is no match, however, for the wily 
bee-keeper, who circumvents him in a very 
simple yet ingenious manner. The hives are 
all placed in close proximity to each other, 
forming a sort of small bee township, and the 
little settlement is enclosed by a strong barbed- 
wire fence, such as is commonly used in 
America, The bear, although a skilful climber, 
will not willingly surmount a_ barbed-wire 
fence. His first experience in this direction 
would probably come to him—to put it mildly 
—as a surprise, and would not be readily 
repeated. These fences are not such as are 
sometimes seen in England, but are liberally 
rovided with metal barbs like the blade of a 
nife, which protrude in all directions; and 
woe betide the unfortunate individual who 
comes in contact with them unwittingly! It is 
no uncommon occurrence for horses and cattle 
to be terribly mutilated, and even killed out- 
right, by these cruel contrivances, on which 
account they are not allowed in many neigh- 
bourhoods, although forming  perha the 
cheapest and most effectual fence for the 
settler. 

Another enemy of the bee is the skunk, a 
species of badger, found throughout nearly the 
whole of the American Continent: This animal 
bears an unenviable reputation on account of 
the nauseous mephitic odour which he ejects 
from a gland under his tail, forming a peculiar 


mode of defence provided by nature. In walk- 
ing through the woods, one’s olfactory organs 
are often assailed by a strong musky smell, 
which betrays the presence of the skunk to 
the traveller, although the animal may not be 
visible. The experienced backwoodsman loses no 
time in giving his neighbour a wide berth, for 
if the warning is unheeded, and the animal 
molested in any way, he will at once eject the 
contents of his scent-gland on the intruder, 
causing a severe attack of nausea, followed by 
vomiting and other unpleasant consequences. 
The clothes of the traveller will also be so 
strongly impregnated with the smell, that the 
only way to get rid of it is to burn them. 
The skunk lies in wait at the entrance of the 
bee-hives, and catches and eats the unfortunate 
bees while entering or leaving their domicile, 
for it is a curious fact that their sting seems 
to have no effect on him. A barbed-wire fence 
will also keep this intruder off; but on farms 
where only a few hives are kept, it is usual to 
catch the skunks in traps, which are laid at 
the entrance to the hives, and kill them on 
the spot. 

The honey when ready for harvesting is 
taken out of the hives, the bee-keeper being 
covered with a heavy gauze veil, and his hands 
encased in thick gloves, as a protection against 
the attacks of his angry assailants. The comb 
—the top of which has previously been re- 
moved by a sharp knife—is then placed in a 
large circular vessel called an ‘extractor.’ This 
is rotated rapidly, the centrifugal motion caus- 
ing the honey to fly out of the combs, when 
it is collected in a proper receptacle. The 
combs are then put back into the hives, and 
are soon refilled by the industrious insects, 
when the process is repeated, the cells being 
robbed of their honey several times without 
new combs being formed. 

Until quite recently, the art of bee-keeping 
has been practically conducted on the same 
—— principles as described by Virgil in 
iis Georgics; but in this, as in most other 
industries, the spirit of progress has made 
itself felt, and of late years, many innovations 
have been introduced which would cause the 
famous Roman to stare in surprise, if he could 
rise from his ashes. The foundations on which 
the combs are built are not made of beeswax 
at all; the services of these insects have been 
dispensed with entirely in the manufacture of 
this article, which is produced from paraffin, 
and stamped with the form of the cells, form- 
ing as it were a plan of operations, which the 
intelligent bees at once commence to carry out, 
building up the cells on the foundation thus 
supplied ; and of course effecting a consider- 
ae saving of bee-labour. Even the cells have 
been produced by artificial means, and being 
filled with a mixture of glucose and sugar, can 
be made to resemble the genuine article in such 
a manner as almost to defy detection. This 
may come as a revelation to those who are 
accustomed to buy their honey in the comb 
to satisfy themselves that they are obtainin 
the natural product of the bee. It is asser 
that artificial honey, manufactured in the 
manner described above, has found its way 
into the markets; but, considering the present 
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low price of pure honey, it is difficult to under- 
stand how this can be possible, as honey may 
be bought in California actually at a lower 
price than sugar. It is a fact, however, that 
many people prefer honey to which sugar has 
been added, just as most people in England 
prefer coffee when mixed with chicory, instead 
of the pure article; while in most foreign 
countries the unadulterated coffee is preferred. 

The occupation of bee-ranching is not with- 
out its charms. The ranch is generally situated 
at the foot of the mountains, and frequently 
at the entrance of a narrow mountain gorge 
(locally termed canyon). The locality may be 
isolated, and neighbours few and far between, but 
the air is pure, and the climate in these regions 
may be regarded as perfection. The days are 
always pleasantly warm, but seldom oppressive ; 
and the nights are always cool enough to make 
sleep refreshing; while frost is a rare occur- 
rence. The labour required is both light and 
pleasant, and the life seems to invite to a dolce 

far niente existence, which to a person of busy 

bits might be the reverse of agreeable. The 
climate is generally too dry for agricultural 
pursuits, unless where abundance of water is 
available for irrigation, Even the water re- 
quired for household purposes is often difficult 
to procure, as, during the long rainless season, 
the brooks and streams are perfectly dry. 
When the ranch is situated at the foot of the 
ranges, water is sometimes obtained by drivin 
a tunnel into the sides of the mountain an 
collecting the precious fluid, which trickles drop 
by drop from the roof of the tunnel, and is 
stored in a small reservoir. 

The dryness is not inimical to animal life, 
for the neighbouring mountains and _ valleys 
abound with game of all kinds, and if within 
easy reach of a town, are much frequented by 
picnic and shooting parties, who may be seen 

iving out in brakes, wagons, and all kinds of 
conveyances, on Saturdays and Sundays, for 
the Californian, be it noted, is not a rigid Sab- 
batarian. 

It is often asked why bee-keeping is not 
more popular in this country, and _ statistics 
have been given to prove that it is a most 
profitable occupation. To one who has the 
necessary time at his disposal, and is willing to 
devote the requisite attention to it, bee-keeping 
can doubtless be made both pleasant and profit- 
able; but at the present time, when the price 
of honey is so low, the pursuit can scarcely be 
said to be a lucrative one if carried out on a 
small scale. In order to make it pay, the bee- 
keeper must know his business thoroughly, 
and must go into it on a large scale, and avail 
himself fully of all the latest and most im- 
proved appliances. Conducted on these lines, it 
should give satisfactory results; but in Great 
Britain the openings for bee-keeping on a large 
scale are limited. ie countries, however, such 
as California and Australia, where the climate 
is also more favourable, offer a magnificent 
scope to the practical bee-keeper. 

alifornia has been one of the first countries 
to go into the industry on the largest scale and 
on strictly scientific principles. In this respect 
it has been imitated in late years by Australia, 
and Australian honey is already well known 


in the English markets, Attempts have been 
made to popularise the industry in the Austral- 
asian colonies by giving practical lessons and 


to the apiary ; and in the recently opened Tech- 
in Sydney, an instructive col- 
lection is shown of all the latest appliances 
required for bee-keeping, with directions as to 
their use. There is every reason to believe 
that the industry has a great future in Aus- 
tralia. 

Of late years, a great deal has been done in 
California in the way of improving the breed 
of bees by a judicious system of crossing, and 
selected queens have been imported from the 
best apiaries in Europe for the purpose. By 
proper attention to crossing, it is claimed that 
the yield of honey has been much increased ; 
and it is asserted that by the proper employ- 
ment of certain stingless species of bees in 
breeding, the sting of the bee can gradually be 
eliminated, although this is perhaps a doubtful 
advantage, as the sting of the honey-bee is not 
without its uses, one of the most important 
being a mode of defence against its numerous 
enemies. 

In connection with this article, it may be 
interesting to note that the honey-bee was un- 
known in California about fifty years ago, and 
one of the first Eastern pioneers who explored 
that region—we think it was General Fremont 
—asserted that it could not exist west of the 
Rocky Mountains! 


THE REDEMPTION OF BILL SHERIFFS. 
CHAPTER III.—CONCLUSION. 


Four years passed before Jeremiah Pillsbury 
returned to his extensive property in the Mich- 
igan forest. During all that time Sheriffs 
received frequent letters, relating always to 
matters of business, from all parts of the 
country. For the first few months of Pillsbury’s 
absence his communications were invariably 
dated from either Detroit or Chicago, but after- 
wards it was very seldom that two successive 
letters came from the same place. Pillsbury visited 
all the cities of the United States from Maine 
to Oregon ; afterwards, he went to Mexico, Can- 
ada, and Great Britain. Then he returned to 
his starting-point, and Sheriffs again received 
several letters from Detroit. But during all this 
long period the absent man wrote not a word 
as to the pur of his wanderings, and 
Sheriffs neither knew nor surmised the reason 
of his employer’s long absence. Indeed, Sheriffs’ 
mind was so fully occupied that, had he 
possessed the inclination, he found very little 
time for speculating on matters that did not 
concern the immense business or his boy. 
Certainly, as often as Pillsbury gave him the 
chance, Sheriffs made clear and concise reports 
of what was going on at Pillsbury Bend; and 
they were always reports flattering to the 
manager’s methods of handling the absentee’s 
enormous interests; for not even Jeremiah 
Pillsbury himself had ever more successfully 


marketed the products of his trees and mills 


lectures in public; nearly all the agricultural | 
journals devote a considerable part of their space | 
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than did the man whom he had hired under 
such peculiar circumstances, 

Neither did Sheriffs neglect his own interests 
—or rather the interests of little Chunk. For 
himself alone Sheriffs had no ambition what- 
ever: his personal aims and hopes he had 
flung to the winds years before. But his 
affection for and interest in the little lad grew 
daily more and more, until the boy and _ his 
future became the absorbing passion of Sheriffs’ 
life and plans. And so, without neglecting a 
hair’s-weight the great trust reposed in him 
by Pillsbury, Sheriffs aimed to rebuild his lost 
fortune, so that he might eventually give 
Chunk a position in the world. At the end of 
four years the result of his efforts showed that 
he had recovered more than half of the timber 
acreage which he had bartered to Jeremiah 
Pillsbury—not the identical acres, but land not 
far away and equally valuable. 

As suddenly as he had left, Pillsbury returned, 
on a certain May morning, to his business 
headquarters on the Hartshorn River. He 
found few changes. The old saw-mill—some- 
what enlarged—was still there, as was the great 
dam across the creek. His office was pretty | 
much as he had left it, and his revolving chair | 
stood unoccupied at his desk. Sheriffs had 
never assumed to establish himself in his em- | 
loyer’s private office, but shared with the 
leiabeeter and a clerk the larger and more | 
public apartment. 

But although Jeremiah Pillsbury had only 
been absent four years, he looked fully fourteen 
years older. His hair was gray, almost to 
whiteness ; and the face that was formerly so 
red and full and smooth was now furrowed by 
many a wrinkle. The most casual observer 
could have become aware that the rich lumber- 
man had been wrestling, and was still battling 
with some great mental trouble. 

Pillsbury’s coming was without fuss or stir. 
He quietly greeted his principal employees, 
went into his office, sat down at his desk, and 
asked to be posted on the current business. In 
half-an-hour he had his affairs at his fingers’ 
ends, and then, following one of his old-time 
habits, he whirled his chair around, gazed out 
of a window, and fell to whistling. Soon he 
called for Sheriffs. 

‘Sit down, Sheriffs, he said as he fumbled in 
the breast-pocket of his coat, from which he 
extracted a bulky document, which he threw to 
the manager’s side of the desk. ‘Sheriffs,’ he 
continued after a pause, ‘when I left here four 
eo ago, I started out on a game in which 

knew the odds were against me, and, after 

laying every possible and conceivable move, 

’ve lost. But that has nothing to do with the 
fact that you’ve rendered me more than faithful 
service. I’m your debtor, Sheriffs; you’ve 
done nobly, I thank you.” Pillsbury 
extended his hand, which his manager cordially 
grasped, though he uttered no word in reply. 

After another brief period of silence, Pillsbury 
proceeded: ‘Will you kindly look over that 
paper, and oblige me by signing it? I’ll be 

ck in a few minutes,’ ; 

Pillsbury left the room on a real or pre- 
tended errand, while Sheriffs, with strangely 


mingled feelings, read a carefully worded deed 


of partnership between Jeremiah Pillsbury and 
William Sheriffs, making them ‘equal partners’ 
from that day forward in ‘the business hitherto 
carried on by the said Jeremiah Pillsbury of 
the first part aforesaid.’ 

It was a magnanimous reward which was 
thus tendered, and so much more than Sheriffs 
had expected, or felt that he deserved, that he 
hesitated about accepting it. But, as Pillsbury 
did not immediately return, the manager began 
thinking about the boy, little Chunk, who was 
now a sturdy youngster of six years or there- 
abouts. And then the careworn lumber merchant 
reappeared, 

‘This is too good of you, and altogether 
undeserved,’ exclaimed Sheriffs, who fully appre- 
ciated Pillsbury’s unusual generosity. 

‘It is fair, was the reply. 

‘It is more than fair, said Sheriffs. 

‘If you will oblige me by assuming in the 
future one-half of the burdens and responsibility, 
you will deserve half the results of our efforts, 
If that is satisfactory to you, I shall be obliged 
if you will sign the deed, which you will notice 
is made in duplicate.’ 

So the firm’s name was changed to Pillsbury 
& Sheriffs, and the old book-keeper witnessed 
the signatures to the agreement. 

The next morning, very early, as Sheriffs 
wended his way from his forest home to the 
office at the Bend, he noticed a man standing 
before the oaken cross, which had now become 
blackened by exposure to the weather of four 
summers and winters. As he came nearer, he 
discovered that the man was none other than 
Jeremiah Pillsbury, who stood, hat in hand, 
gazing silently upon this simple monument to 
the woman over whose death Bill Sheriffs had 
so wildly gloated. 

‘Good-morning, Mr Pillsbury,’ said his new 
partner. 

But Pillsbury made no response. Instead, he 
pointed at the letters which Sheriffs had him- 
self carved in the tough wood. 

‘E-M-I-L-Y—Emily.—That was her name, 
Sheriffs.’ 

‘Her name?’ said Sheriffs, thrown off his 
guard by the strange earnestness of his com- 
panion. ‘Whose?’ 

‘Whose? My wife’s—Ah! you don’t know. 
I’ve been looking for my wife—and my boy 
—for five years, Sheriffs—for five long years. 
—Yes, her name was Emily.’ 

*‘Pshaw !’ said Sheriffs; ‘it is a common 
name, Mr Pillsbury.—This woman, up here in 
the woods, couldn’t have been your wife.— 
Shall we walk on? 

But great beads of perspiration stood upon 
Sheriffs’) brow, while his limbs shook with 
agitation, and his calmly uttered words cost 
him a tremendous effort. For, like a flash, 
the idea dawned upon his mind, with a deep 
conviction that it was more than a _ mere 
nage rare that the woman who had died at 

ris feet was Jeremiah Pillsbury’s wife, and 
that little Chunk was Pillsbury’s son ! 

It was two miles from the cross to the office, 
and for more than half that distance the two 
men walked side by side in silence. Sheriffs 
longed to ask his friend one question, and yet 
he feared for the reply. At last he made the 
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a ‘What was her other name, Mr Pills- 
bury?” 

‘Who? Emily's? Why, her other name was 
my name, of course.’ 

‘But before were married ?’ 
mily Hardway, a Detroit girl. 

ly 

‘Oh, nothing; I became interested in what 
you had already told me.’ 

The rest of the walk was pursued silently ; 
but when in the office, Sheriffs spoke again. He 
felt that he must get away and think; besides, 
he wanted to learn some more particulars, and 
knew that he dared not trust himself to discuss 
with his partner the subject which now absorbed 
his mind. 

‘The steamer goes down to Detroit this 
afternoon, Mr Pillsbury. If you’ve no objec- 
— I should like to take two or three days 


‘Yes, certainly, Sheriffs ; as long as you please ; 


dead and buried, like the object of that love, 
The boy was living, and filled his heart and 
his existence. The boy had given him a new 
lease of life, and had kindled ambitions and 
hopes, the strength of which he himself had 
scarcely appreciated until this crucial time. 
For Chunk was not his boy, but the boy of a 
man who had suffered, and had in reality been 
wronged to a far greater extent than himself, 
Pillsbury had never done him (Sheriffs) any 
harm, had never wronged him in _ thought, 
word, or deed, even in those old foolish days 
when Bill Sheriffs had imagined the lumber 
king to be his persecutor. While, in the later 
ears, Pillsbury had behaved like a princely 
beau as well as a true man. And as to 
the part that Pillsbury had played with regard 
to Emily Hardway, he was blameless ; while 
the woman, inasmuch as she was his_ wife 


and the mother of his boy, had wronged him 


,more than it was possible for her to have 


you’ve been tied down here pretty tight for a , wronged Sheriffs. 


good many years.’ 


No; to do Sheriffs justice, there were no 


And so William Sheriffs, determined to learn | jealous thoughts or feelings in his bosom toward 


the truth, no matter how he might afterwards 
act, went down to Detroit after an absence from 
civilisation of nearly ten years, leaving his boy 
in charge of the old negro servant. 

Arrived in Detroit, it did not take Sheriffs 
very long to verify his worst fears—fears for 
his title in the boy, who had become the 
greater part of his own life and more than his 
very self. Lawyer that he was, he was able to 
make intelligent search of the court records, 
aud by the aid of the police department and 
some old newspaper files, he soon established 
in his own mind the fact that Emily Hardway, 
the girl who had jilted him but a week before 
the day set for their wedding, when the house 
which he had so comfortably built and fur- 
nished to her liking was ready for occupancy 
—the girl who had made him a _laughing- 
stock and a byword among his companions— 


had jilted him that she might marry a richer | 


man, And that man was Jeremiah Pillsbury. 
Sheriffs learned, further, that nearly three years 
after their marriage, a boy was born to Pills- 
bury and his wife; and that, when the boy 
was a year old, Emily, with her baby, mys- 
teriously and unaccountably left her husband, 
disappearing most completely from the ken of 
her friends and acquaintances. 

Sheriffs knew full well that Emily Hardway 
was an impulsive girl, and—knowing all that 
he did—he could not doubt that, as Emily 
Pillsbury, she had been overtaken with remorse 
at her conduct toward himself. What brought 
matters to a crisis with her he could not even 
surmise ; nor could he imagine where she had 
betaken herself during the year that must have 
elapsed between the time that she left her hus- 
band’s house and that raw, foggy morning when 
he found her dying in the slushy snow. He 
recalled her last words—the poor woman's 
pathetic cry for forgiveness, that he had with 
such mad inhumanity refused; and that led 
his thought up to Emily’s boy and to Jeremiah 
Pillsbury. 

For, after all, the boy was the only factor 
in all Sheriffs’ calculations and plans. His 


| 


love for the boy’s mother was only a memory, 


his partner. It was merely a question of, 
first, whether he ought, and second, whether he 
need do Pillsbury justice and restore to him his 
boy. 

Sheriffs decided at first to appeal to the 
little lad himself, knowing full well what the 
youngster’s. choice would be. But that idea did 
not satisfy the puzzled man’s conscience. Then 
he resolved to tell Pillsbury his entire history, 
and beg of Chunk’s father to give him the 
boy. But on his way back to the Hartshorn 
Creek, aboard the boat, he settled on what 
seemed to him the happiest plan of all: he 
would propose to extend the new partnership 
to embrace Chunk. And having decided upon 
this proposition, Sheriffs felt a good deal easier. 

It was now the end of May—the slackest 
time of the year in all the ri camps and 
settlements of the North-west. The winter 
output of the forests had been floated down on 


| the early spring freshets, and the logs and 


sawed lumber were now all shipped away, or 
stored in navigable waters. But May had been 
a rainy month, and the Hartshorn River was 
higher than it had been at any time for many 
years; the consequence being that the water 
rushed over the quarter-mile-long dam in a 
volume almost as great as that which pours 
over the falls of the Niagara River. Most of 
the woodsmen (as was their custom) had 
commenced their summer work for the farmers 
farther South, while the few that remained in 
the service of Pillsbury & Sheriffs were off 
in the forest clearing away underbrush or 
marking trees for the next season’s supply. 
And so it happened that the banks of the 
river were deserted, while the dam was left 
to take care of itself, with the great sluice- 
gates securely fastened. 

It was eight o'clock in the morning when 
the little steamer from Detroit made fast to 
the dock at Pillsbury’s Bend, about half a mile 
below the dam, over which the waters swept 
with a roar like thunder. Without going to 
the office, Sheriffs followed the bank of the 
river, intending to spend at least one more 
morning the undivided owner of the boy. 
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He had got about a mile above the dam, 
and near the point where he would naturally 
leave the river to walk toward his house, when 
his ears were greeted by a childish shout ; ‘ Hallo, 
daddy 

Sheriffs turned quickly, and was horrified to 
see little Chunk upon a small and rudely 
constructed raft in mid-stream. Nor was this 
all. Sheriffs’ practised eye comprehended the 
fact that the raft was already at the mercy of 
the current, running toward the dam at the rate 
of perhaps four miles an hour; and he knew 
full well that the speed would increase, until, 
within a quarter of a mile of the great 
waterfall, the pace would be faster than any one 
could run. 

Sheriffs glanced about him quickly, took in 
the situation, and made his plans. There were 
no boats in sight; boats were not kept above 
and so near to the dam. 

‘Chunk !’ he shouted, ‘you stay as you are. 
Don’t try to steer, my boy, and don’t fall into 
the water. Look out for me a little lower 
down ! 

Then the long-legged muscular man ran with 
all his might in the same direction that little 
Chunk was drifting. When he thought that 
he was far enough ahead of the boy, Sheriffs 
threw away his coat, kicked off his boots, and 
plunged into the stream. Sheriffs was a 
tremendous fellow and a powerful swimmer. 
He struck out for mid-stream, not attempting 
to swim against the current. He made his 
calculations exactly right, for he just managed 
to meet the boy floating rapidly down on the 
raft, which was merely two or three boards 
crossed. 


By this time the little fellow was a 


frightened, and was so glad to see his ‘daddy’ 
near him, that he jumped from the raft into 
Sheriffs’ arms, while the parted boards floated 
swiftly away. 

Sheriffs and his burden were now but a 
uarter of a mile above the forty-feet-high 
am, with the current running fully fifteen 
miles an hour, and the stout man, now 
handicapped by the additional weight of the 
boy, could make but little headway toward 
the bank. Death stared them in the face, and 
Sheriffs’ only thought now was how to save 
the child. 

But there was one man on that deserted river- 
side who beheld Sheriffs’ predicament, and that 
man was Jeremiah Pillsbury, who was well 
nigh as proficient a swimmer as his new 

rtner. Fortunately, the current took a sudden 
eviating sweep immediately above the dam, 
and hurled floating objects within a hundred 
feet or so of the left bank, where Pillsbury 
stood. From a little store-cabin near by, 
Pillsbury procured a long rope, fastened one 
end to a tree, the other end to himself, and 
then plunged into the water. His strokes were 
simply gigantic, and he swam as men only swim 
who are out to save life. He went out to the 
full extent of the line, and reached the limit 
just as Sheriffs and his burden shot down the 
rushing stream. Sheriffs saw him, and thrust 
Chunk into Pillsbury’s outstretched arm, 

‘It’s all right, shouted Sheriffs as he drifted 
swiftly onwards, ‘He’s your boy, sir—Emily’s 


boy ; nothing wrong.—Good-bye!’ and with a 
farewell wave of the hand, the brave fellow 
sped onward to his fate. 

Pillsbury pulled himself and his newly-found 
boy to shore by means of the rope; but long 
before they touched dry land, Sheriffs was borne 
over the dam amid the thunder of the roaring 
waters, 

So the problem which had worried and vexed 
him was solved; and the evil of Bill Sheriffs’ 
wasted years was perchance redeemed. 


THE PRESSGANG AND ITS HISTORY. 


ForcepD labour, now practically unknown, was 
once predominant everywhere. When Edward 
IIL, Edward IV., and Richard III. issued war- 
rants to press artisans for work on their palaces, 
and later, when Elizabeth compelled labourers to 
erect forts and construct harbour piers, they did 
only what under the feudal system had likewise 
been done for centuries on the Continent. 

The pressgang was one form of forced labour 

comparatively recent, more especially in connec- 
tion with the royal navy. The earliest war- 
rants for this purpose appear to have been 
issued by King John in 1207, ordering the port 
| duthorities to provide—by what means is not 
—-* certain number of ships and men. 
| dward I. interested himself in the manning of 
the navy, and resorted to the expedient of offer- 
ing a ide pardon to thieves and outlaws who 
volunteered for service. There is a pleasing 
naiveté in furnishing the navy with ragged foot- 
pads and marauders clad in rusty Lincoln suits, 
who were more expert in letting fly a shaft at 
the king’s deer, or in rifling unfortunate travel- 
lers, than in handling the gear of a ship. The 
first parliamentary statute referring to impress- 
ment occurs in the reign of Richard II., and 
refers to deserters ; ‘ because that divers mariners, 
after they be arrested and retained for the king’s 
service, . .. do flee out of the said service,’ such 
— are threatened with fine and imprison- 
ment of one year. When Henry VIII. ascended 
the throne, the navy was strengthened and in- 
creased. The State Papers show that not only 
men, but ships, were then pressed into the royal 
service. In the reign of Elizabeth, when all 
men eagerly drank in the news of the vast riches 
of the Spanish Indies, little need was there of 
pressgang to collect sailors for our navy. With 
jaunty air, pleasing tongue, and full of strange 
sea-tules which told of the fabulous wealth of 
the New World, and impossible stories of rich 
Spanish galleons laden to the hatches with solid 
bars of gold, Salvation Yeo and many another 
like him went up and down the Devonshire 
coasts recruiting young sea-dogs to follow Drake 
and Frobisher and Raleigh. 

The niggardly policy of James I. succeeded in 
impoveris ing the navy. Under the régime of 
Elizabeth, adventurers fitted up and manned 
vessels at their own cost, in order to roam the 
seas in search of King Philip’s ships and treas- 
ures ; but James found it necessary to issue war- 
rants to press men and ships in order to clear 
the Channel of pirates. Both in his and the 
succeeding reign, Dutch, French, English, and 
Moorish pirates swarmed in the Channel, and the 
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latter often made raids upon the coast towns and 
carried off men, women, and children into slavery. 
In 1631, the crews of two Algerine galleys landed 
in the dead of the night and sacked Baltimore, 
a small seaport in Munster, bearing off into 
slavery all whom they did not slay. 

That the pirates had caused some uneasiness to 
the Government is shown by the fact that meas- 
ures were taken to press men to drive off these 
scourges of our coasts. In 1634 was printed ‘A 
Plain Pathway to Plantations,” a book whose 
author recommends emigration ‘ because it is most 
out of the way of pirates.’ In 1636, a Tunisian 
squadron held undisputed ssion of the mouth 
of the Severn for a considerable period. At the 
same time, protection was asked for by the East 
Aunglians, inasmuch as three thousand seafaring 
men lay idle for fear of venturing to sea on 
account of the Dunkirk privateers. It was less 
than nothing for the authorities, by royal pro- 
clamation, to order that men when offered the 
press-money of one shilling ‘do dutifully and 
reverently receive the same.’ The wages of the 
seamen were never paid, and they deserted in 
hundreds, in spite of the fact that the punish- 
ment of death was inflicted on those who were 
caught. The pressgang was universally hated. 
In the west it was defied. One of the press- 
masters writes in 1653: ‘The power by which 
we act is questioned, or whether there be 7 
such power, and the seamen arm themselves wit 
clubs and staves, and say if we take them it is at 
our peril” In the east it was carefully avoided. 
Colliers trading to London landed most of their 
men on the Essex coast, taking them up again on 
the homeward voyage. 

During the time of the Commonwealth, the 
pressing of men for the navy ceased not, and in 
1654 the seamen of the fleet presented to Crom- 
well a petition, wherein they inform His Highness 
‘that notwithstanding the declaration of the 
Parliament that they intended to maintain and 
enlarge the liberties of the English people, .. . 
your petitioners continue under very great bur- 
thens, being imprested and haled on board the 
Commonwealth ships under a degree of thraldom 
and bondage, to the utter ruin of some of your 
petitioners’ poor families.’ Of the pressgang they 
speak in plain terms, ‘they humbly apprehending 
it to be inconsistent with the principles of free- 
dom and liberty,’ and demand to be made as free 
as the Dutch seamen. The pressgang, however, 
still continued in force. In 1666, Pepys makes 
an entry in his Diary to the effect that the Lord 
Mayor had pressed some three hundred persons, 
‘many of them people of good fashion, which is 
a shame to think of’ So scandalous was the 
state of our navy, that men deserted to the Dutch, 
whose payments were made in gold, and were 
not twenty months in arrear, Their seamen 
did not go about the seaports of Holland with 
paper pay-tickets in lieu of cash, which nobody 
would cash for less than a discount of two or 
When, in 1667, 


three shillings in the pound. 
De Ruyter sailed up the Thames, burning three 
men-of-war, the boom of his guns was heard 
in London, and the people ran about the streets 


crying out that the country was sold. The 
Dutchman proudly sailed away, while it was 
being proposed in the Council Chamber to 
abandon the Tower should he penetrate so far ; 


and the seamen’s wives marched down in force 
to the Navy Office in Seething Lane, shouting, 
‘This comes of not paying our husbands !’ 

Under William IL., the conditions of impress- 
ment were only slightly altered. Whalers and 
outward-bound ships were exempt from the press, 
The crews, however, of homeward-bound ships 
were ruthlessly seized within sight of port, and 
hurried off to sea, to be rated at twenty-four 
shillings per month, a poor substitute for the 
fifty shillings per month which was the market 
rate. Moreover, in those days a seaman in the 
navy might be from six to eight years without 
pay, as the custom was to transfer a man from 
one ship to another, deferring payment of wages 
until each ship in which he had served had 
returned home. Nor was this all; the unfortu- 
nate wretches who were dragged from the home- 
ward-bound merchantmen oftentimes had not 
received their wages, and were packed off to sea 
without a penny of their hard-earned money after 
a long whaling cruise or a three years’ voyage, 
Left to the mercy of unscrupulous merchants, or 
falling a victim to unprincipled scoundrels who 
carried on a wholesale system of forging powers 
of attorney and personating absent mariners, the 
lot of the British seaman in the seventeenth cen- 
tury was the most deplorable it is possible to 
imagine. 

At the beginning of the eighteenth century 
matters were notimproved, Crimps were allowed 
two and three pounds for each man they brought, 
The men were pressed, but the number of deser- 
tions alarmed the authorities. The ‘London 
Gazette’ of January 10, 1703, states that several 
ships which were ready to put to sea were unable 
to do so on account of the crews deserting. The 
pages of the history of the period abound in 
rewards for capture, and threats for concealment 
of deserters. Two men who were brought before a 
magistrate, one attired as a midshipman, the other 
as a seaman, charged with pretending to hold 
warrants for pressing and attempting to extort 
money, were promptly handed over to the im- 
pressors by way of punishment. Pretended pe 
gangs were no novelty ; and in one case, after a 
man had been set free on payment of two guineas, 
a real pressgang came along and secured the 
victim of the pretenders and the pretenders them- 
selves. So disreputable had the navy become 
on account of the pressing of thieves and vaga- 
bonds and the drafting of prisoners from the 
jails, who were pardoned on entering the service, 
that the men-of-war were described _ a con- 
temporary writer as ‘the new bridewells of the 
nation, where all the incorrigible rascals are 
sent.’ 

At the beginning of this century it would 
appear Lord Addington’s government mismanaged 
the navy, which fact drew from Canning the 
caustic comment that ‘everything is at sea but 
the fleet.’ In spite, however, of bad supplies and — 
weak-kneed administrators, Napoleon’s contem- 
plated invasion, when at Boulogne he is reported 
to have said, ‘Let us be masters of the Channel 
for six hours, and we are masters of the world, | 
was a thing that ended with that empty vaunt. 
With the downfall of Napoleon came the death 
of the pressgang. The last that we hear of it is 
when a Royal Commission sat in 1859 to inquire 
into the manning of the navy, and they were 
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unanimous in their opinion that pressing in its 
old iniquitous form could never again be resorted 
to. To-day, no parties of soldiers patrol the 
streets, nor sentries with fixed bayonets stand at 
the doors to guard the hated pressgang when in 
search of its prey. Pasted on a few blank walls 
of our seaport towns, or exhibited in post-office 
windows up and down the country, is the bill 
headed with the royal coat of arms, beneath 
which appear the familiar words, ‘ Wanted, 
strony healthy lads’—this is all, and our navy 
is the finest in the world, 


THE CRACKSMAN’S CAT’S-PAW. 
By J. 8S. FLercner. 


In the basement of the police-court buildings 
at Woolford there is a room containing a 
collection of curious objects, none of which, 
perhaps, would appeal to the tastes of an 
antiquary or a collector of bric-d-brac, but of 
ruidk every separate specimen has some more 
or less remarkable history attached to it. I 
know the history of most of the remarkable 
objects collected together in our police 
museum, which to my mind is one of the 
most interesting show-places to be found in 
the town, The fine set of burglar’s tools 
arranged on the table under the window 
belonged to a noted swell-mobsman who was 
caught red-handed by myself and another 
officer. The revolver hanging against the clock 
over the fireplace, and looking harmless enough 
in its present position, is the very weapon 
with which a famous criminal shot and killed 
an unfortunate constable who was endeavouring 
to apprehend him. The knife which hangs 
near it—— But this is not a catalogue of our 
collection, and I must proceed with my story. 

I have said that each of the various objects 
preserved in our museum has some _ history 
attached to it. Some of these histories are 
commonplace and ordinary; but others are 
more interesting than many a startling piece 
of fiction, They serve to show the wonderful 
resource and ingenuity of the habitual criminal, 
and none more so than that which attaches to 
the little brown book which stands on the 
chimney-piece between two pairs of dilapidated 
handcuffs. No one who notices it in a casual 
way would see anything remarkable about it. 
It is, to all outward appearance, an ordinary 
copy of the Ptlgrim’s Progress, small enough in 
size to be carried about in the pocket, and 
wpparently possessing no value in any way. 
Nevertheless, the possession of that pocket 
edition of Bunyan’s immortal work was once 
worth a large amount of money; and the 
lucky chance which threw it into my hands 
not only brought me a handsome pecuniary 
reward, but secured me my promotion to the 
rank of Inspector. 

Ten years ago, the town of Woolford was 
thrown into commotion one fine morning by 
news of a skilfully planned burglary. It was 
the early part of November, and the newly 
elected Mayor of Woolford had ‘celebrated his 
accession to civic power by giving a grand ball 
at his private residence, just outside the town. 
He was an ,exceedingly wealthy man, and his 


wife was the fortunate possessor of a very fine 
set of diamonds, It was popularly understood 
that these were worth at sae ten thousand 
pounds, and popular opiniun in this respect 
was not far wrong. On the morning after the 
ball, however, the Mayoress discovered that her 
diamonds were missing. Instead of locking 
them up when she retired to rest, she had care- 
lessly left them lying on her dressing-table. 
When she woke, the diamonds had disappeared. 

Then followed a fine to-do. Three or four 
of us, supposed to be the cleverest and 
sharpest officers in the force, were put in 
charge of the matter and told to do our best. 
Our best, however, resulted in ignominious 
defeat. We followed the old methods—suspected 
the servants, examined their rooms and boxes, 
watched their movements, and finally confessed 
that they must all be completely exonerated. 
We invented plausible theories, and could put 
none of them into practice. In the end, we 
concluded that the diamonds had been stolen 
by an experienced burglar, who must have 
been very well acquainted with the house, and 
who had succeeded in doing his work in the 
most accomplished fashion. After that, there 
was no more to be done. The Mayor offered 
a very handsome reward for the recovery of 
the missing jewels, and many a man’s mouth 
watered as he real the amount promised. But 
as there was not even a clew to the thief, the 
prospect of claiming the reward seemed very 
far away to every policeman. 

As soon as I heard of the burglary, I made 
a guess—mentally, of course—-at the burglar’s 
name. It was Jimmy Timble. I felt contident 
of it. I knew of no local criminal accomplished 
enough to carry out so daring a theft except 
Jimmy. And Jimmy had just come home 
from Portland, where he had spent nearly six 
years in penal servitude. That was not his 
first period of incarceration, nor his second. 
Jimmy had been a thief from boyhood, and 
those who knew him felt persuaded that 
nothing would make him give up his career of 
crime. It was this belief, coupled with my 
knowledge of Jimmy's return to Woolford, that 
made me suspect him of taking the diamonds. 

When Jimmy was not in prison, he worked 
as a bricklayer’s ‘paddy,’ and made his home 
at one of the big common lodging-houses in a 
low part of the town. Two or three days 
after the diamond robbery, I went one evening 
towards this house, intending to have an 
interview with Jimmy, and hear what he had 
to say for himself. By good fortune, I met 
him just outside the door, and stopped him. 
He regarded me calmly and with perfect 
equanimity. He was at all times a curious 
little man—dwarfish in stature, very slightly 
deformed, and always full of a certain quaint 
assurance, mixed with a sly demeanour which 
was amusing to everybody. My interview with 
Jimmy threw no light whatever on the mystery, 
as he pleaded ignorance of the whole affair. 
If Jimmy had got the diamonds, he had done 
his work so thoroughly that a clew of any 
description was not yet discoverable. And it 
was just that want of a clew that persuaded 
me of Jimmy’s guilt. I knew of no other man 
who could have done the work so thoroughly. 
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During the next two or three days, I thought 
matters over from all points of view; but I 
could find nothing to warrant me in taking 
steps against Jimmy Timble. I wondered if he 
had been associated with others in the burglary. 
More than once he had worked in company 
with his brother, Jerry Timble; but it was 
impossible for him to have had any help from 
Jerry on this occasion, for the simple reason 
that the unfortunate Jerry was spending twelve 
months in the county jail for stealing. And 
it appeared to me, upon considering the case 
still more deeply, that, it being an affair of 
great magnitude, Jimmy Timble would prefer 
to work it single-handed. The secret, therefore, 
rested with him, and there was nothing but 
patience to be exercised. 

As no trace of the diamonds could be found, 
we thought it well to keep a watch on two or 
three suspicious characters in the town, with a 
view to discovering the whereabouts of the 
valuables. It seemed to us that the thief or 
thieves must have planted the jewels in some 
safe spot, and waited until the agitation had 
blown over before removing them. Thus it 
came about that Jimmy Timble’s movements 
were watched very jealously. His goings out 
and his comings in were noted, and the eye of 
the law was constantly upon him. Whether 
Jimmy was aware of this or not, I do not 
know ; but if he was, he suddenly did a foolish 
thing—he allowed himself to be caught, one 
dusky February evening, in the very act of 
burglariously entering a dwelling-house; and 
within an hour he was safely ensconced in the 
cells of the police court. There I found him 
next morning when I went my round, He 
looked at me with a half-rueful, half-comical 
expression of countenance. 

: ain, Jimmy,’ said I, ‘I thought you 
had turned over a new leaf.’ 

‘So did I, Mr Burton, he answered. ‘But 
you fellows don’t give us poor chaps a chance ; 
you don’t, indeed. Just because I wanted to 
look through the window of a house last night, 
they run me in here. Too bad; now, ain’t 
it, Mr Burton?’ 

‘It'll be another five years’ penal, will this, 
Jimmy,’ said I. ‘What a sae RE geen you are ! 
Why don’t you reform, and live honestly ?’ 

He smiled knowingly at me. ‘Why do birds 
fly?’ said he. ‘’Cos they’re used to it. It’s 
natur’—that’s what it is, Mr Burton.’ 

So Jimmy languished in the town jail for 
a few weeks, having been committed for trial. 
Then the assizes came on at Woolford, and he 
was brought up to stand his very doubtful 
chance. His trial was little more than a 
formality, for Jimmy had been caught in the 
very act of inserting his pocket crowbar in the 
window-ledge of the house. He was found 
guilty, and sentenced to five years’ penal servi- 
tude and a certain term of police supervision. 

I went to have a word or two with Jimmy 
in the cells, as he waited there for removal to 
his next abiding-place. His sentence did not 
seem to have disturbed his equanimity, and he 
smiled very placidly as I greeted him. 

‘Well, you’ve done it again, Jimmy,’ said I. 
‘We shan’t see any more of you for a while.’ 
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‘And I shan’t see any more of you, eh? I 
don’t care—I can do five years on my head, 
But I’m sorry I shan’t be able to see Jerry, 
He comes out next week,’ 

‘I believe he does.’ 

‘We were always very fond of each other, me 
and Jerry,’ said Jimmy Timble. ‘Very fond we 
was. We’ve worked things together many a time.’ 

‘You have, and given us a good deal of 
trouble with your efforts.’ 

‘I daresay,’ answered Jimmy, imperturbable 

as ever—‘I daresay. But I say, Mr Burton, 
ou wight do me a favour. I’ve always 
ooked on you as a friend; and when a chap’s 
got put away for five years, he natrally looks 
to his friends, don’t he?’ 

‘I suppose he does, Jimmy.—Well, what is 
it you want?’ 

‘Why, there’s two or three things at the 
lodging-house that I would like giving to 
Jerry when he comes out. There’s a kuife, 
/and a watch-chain, and two or three other 
_ little articles—all come by honest, Mr Burton. 
, Oh, and there’s a book, the Pilgrim’s Progress 
| —a very interesting book is that. Will you tell 
the lodging-house folks to ‘liver them up to 
Jerry, Mr Burton ?’ 

‘Very well, Jimmy. Perhaps I’d better take 
charge of them myself, and give them to Jerry 
next time I see him. I shall be sure to come 
across him as soon as he comes out.’ 

‘I’d take it real kind if you would,’ said 
Jimmy ; ‘and you might tell him to keep that 
Pulgrim’s Progress, ’cos finish reading it 
when I’ve done this five years.’ 

With that we parted, and Jimmy was 
presently whirled away in the ‘Black Maria’ 
to the town jail. We were rid of his presence 
for four years at any rate. He was soon 
removed to Portland, and there, no doubt, made 
himself perfectly comfortable. 

I forgot all about Jimmy’s parting request 
until a week or two later. Then, finding my- 
self one day in the neighbourhood of the 
lodging-house which had served as Jimmy’s 
home, I went inside and asked the deputy to 
hand over the convict’s possessions. He did so 
with an air of scorn, remarking that Jimmy’s 
belongings were not worth twopence to any- 
body. I thought he was right when I subse- 
uently turned over the contents of the bundle. 
here was nothing there of any consequence, 
and I wondered very much that Jimmy Timble 
should have been so particular about having 
his little properties handed over to his brother 
Jerry. The Pilgrim’s Progress was the most 
incongruous object turned out of the blue 
handkerchief which held Jimmy Timble’s be- 
longings. I shook my head perplexedly as I 
stared at it. What was Jimmy Timble, thief, 
burglar, thrice-convicted criminal, doing with 
the Pilgrim’s Progress? And how was it that 
that particular work was the only book he 

d? And how did he come to possess 
it at all? I turned the leaves over carelessly, 
and could see nothing unfamiliar about the 
book. I finally concluded that Jimmy Timble 
had picked it up somewhere, and kept it out 
of curiosity, and with that I tied it up again 
with the rest of his possessions, 


‘You’re right there, Mr Burton,’ he answered. 


The days passed by, but I saw nothing of 
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Jerry Timble. He had left the county jail, 
but he did not present himself at his usual 
haunts in Woolford. I preserved the bundle 
for him, and waited, knowing quite well that, 
if he was in the town, we should see him at 
the police office sooner or later. It was 
impossible for either Jimmy or Jerry Timble 
to keep his hands from and stealing. 
But time passed on, and Jerry did not appear. 
I began to think that he had removed himself 
to some other town. 

About nine months after Jimmy Timble had 
gone back to penal servitude, I chanced to go 
one day into a second-hand book-shop, the 
proprietor of which was an old acquaintance 
of mine. Somehow, our conversation drifted to 
the criminal classes, and ere long the — 
keeper mentioned the name of Jimmy Timble. 
‘He was a queer customer, was Jimmy,’ said 
he. ‘He came in here one day last time he 
was out of prison, and looked round him as if 
he wanted something. ‘Now, sir,” says I, 
“what can I find for you?”—“Give me an old 
book to read, mister,” answered Jimmy.—* We 
don’t give books here,” says I; “we sell ’em.”— 
He said nothing to that; but after a while he 
pulled out twopence. “What can I[ have for 
that?” he asked.—* Here you are,” says I, “a 
Pilgrim’s Progress, pictures and all, for two- 
pence.” So he walked off with his book.’ 

That explained Jimmy’s possession of the 
Pilgrim’s Progress then lying at my house. I 
went home and had my supper, and then sat 
down to have a thorough examination of the 
book. I was confident that there was something 
about that book which it would repay anybody to 
discover, and I was determined to solve the 
mystery. But though I went carefully through 
it page by page, once, twice, and three times, 
I saw nothing. There was no writing, no 
hieroglyphic signals, nothing to attract atten- 
tion. But at the fourth time of examination 
I made a discovery. Underneath the first 
‘the’ on the first page there was the plain 
mark of a pin-prick, just as if a pin had been 
carelessly jobbed into the paper and quickly 
withdrawn, The mark was very faint, but it 
was there. I assured myself that the pin-prick 
had not penetrated to the second page, and 
then I came to the conclusion that Jimmy 
Timble’s Pilgrim’s Progress concealed some _pri- 
vate message from himself to his brother Jerry. 

I began what proved a long and weary task. 
The next pin-prick I tount was under the 
letter ‘j’ on page 8; the next under ‘e’ on 
pase 11; the next under ‘w’ on page 12. 

hen came pricks under the letters ‘e,’ ‘1,’ ‘s,’ 


all on different pages, and thus I had spelt out 


two words, ‘the jewels.’ I took courage at that, 
and went on. There was no doubt much to 
follow. 

All that evening I worked away at my task. 
It was anything but easy. Sometimes the =. 
pricks were faint and hardly decipherable ; 
sometimes there were several on one page; 
sometimes the spelling puzzled me; sometimes 
I seemed to lose the track altogether. But I 
persevered ; and just as midnight. struck I had 
solved the mystery, and had written out 
Jimmy Timble’s ingenious message to his 
brother Jerry : 


‘The jewels as I got from the mare’s wife 
is berried underneath the lilac tree in old 
George Atkinson’s garden in Lilywood Road. 
Keep an eye on them and dont disterb them 
unles they are goin to bild on the garden. If 
they bild dig them wp and keep them safe 
till I come out agen your brother JAMEs.’ 

So there was an explanation of the mystery, 
or rather of two mysteries. I had been right, 
after all—the burglary at the Mayor’s residence 
was the work of Jimmy Timble. 

I lost no time next morning in interviewing 
Mr George Atkinson, and in persuading him 
to let me dig under his lilac tree. There, sure 
enough, I found the missing diamonds, care- 
fully wrapped up and put away. Jimmy had 
hidden them until suspicion had quite blown 
over and he had felt free to resume pos- 
session of them. The attempted burglary had 
spoilt his plans. 

I saw Jimmy when he returned from Port- 
land four years later. He smiled knowingly 
as he met me. ‘I reckon you think yourself 
a clever man, Mr Inspector, don’t yer?’ said he. 
‘But you’d have been made a nice cat’s-paw of, 
if only that fool of a Jerry had turned up in 
good time; wouldn’t yer, now?’ 

I daresay Jimmy was right. But, as events 
turned out, fortune was wholly on my side in 
this case. 


THE ROMANCE OF COTTON. 


THE Father of History, in writing about India 
—‘the last inhabited country towards the East’ 
—where every species of birds and quadrupeds, 
horses excepted, are ‘much larger than in any 
other part of the world,’ and where they have 
also ‘a great abundance of gold,’ made the fol- 
lowing remarkable statement. ‘They possess 
likewise,’ he said, ‘a kind of plant, which, in- 
stead of fruit, produces wool of a finer and 
better quality than that of the sheep, and of this 
the natives make their clothes.’ This was the 
vegetable-wool of the ancients, which many 
learned authorities have identified with the 
_—— in bandages of cloth made from which the 
old Egyptians wrapped their mummies. But did 
Egypt receive the cotton plant from India—or 
India from Egypt—and when? However that 
may be, there is good reason to believe that 
Cotton is the basis of one of the oldest indus- 
tries in the world, although we are accustomed 
to think of it as quite modern, and at any rate 
as practically unknown in Europe before the last 
century. As a matter of fact, nevertheless, cotton 
was being cultivated in the south of Europe in 
the thirteenth century, although whether the 
fibre was then used for the making of cloth is 
not so certain. Its chief use then seems to 
have been in the manufacture of paper. 

The beginning of the Oriental fable of the 
Vegetable Lamb is lost in the dateless night of 
the centuries. When and how it originated, we 
know not; but the story of a Plant-Animal 
in Western Asia descended through the ages, 
and passed from traveller to traveller, from 
historian to historian, until in our time the 
fable has received a practical verification. Many 
strange things were gravely recorded of this 
Plant-Animal: as, that it was a tree bearing 
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seed-pods, which, bursting when ripe, disclosed 
within little lambs with soft white fleeces, 
which Scythians used for weaving into clothing. 
Or, that it was a real flesh-and-blood lamb, 
growing upon a short stem, flexible enough to 
allow the lamb to feed upon the surrounding 
grass. 

There were many versions of the marvel- 
lous tale as it reached Europe; and Sir John 
Mandeville, as usual, improved upon it. He 
vouched for the flesh-and-blood lamb growing 
out of a plant, and declared that he had both 
seen and eaten it—whereby Sir John proved 
himself a somewhat greater romancer than 
usual. Nevertheless, he has a germ of truth 
amid his lies, for he relates of ‘ Bucharia’ that 
in the land are ‘trees that bear wool, as though 
it were of sheep, whereof men make clothes, 
and all things that are made of wool.’ And 
again, of Abyssinia, that mysterious kingdom 
of the renowned Prester John, he related: ‘In 
that country, and in many others beyond, and 
also in many on this side, men sow the seeds 
of cotton, and they sow it every year ; and 
then it grows into small trees which bear 
cotton. And so do men every year, so that 
there is plenty of cotton at all times.’ Here, 
then, we have evidence that, eighteen centuries 
after Herodotus, cotton was still being cultivated, 
as the basis of a textile industry, both in 
Western Asia and in Africa. It is said that 
in the Sacred Books of India there is clear 
evidence that cotton was in use for clothing 
purposes eight centuries before Christ. 

The expedition of Alexander the Great from 
Persia into the Punjab was a good deal later, 
say, three hundred and thirty years before 
the retreat down the Indus, 


Christ. On 
Admiral Nearchus remarked ‘trees bearing as 
it were flocks or bunches of wool,’ of which 
the natives made ‘garments of surpassing white- 
ness, or else their black complexions make the 


material whiter than any other’ The Alexan- 
drine general, Aristobulus, is more precise: he 
tells of a wool-bearing tree yielding a capsule 
that contains ‘seeds which were taken out, and 
that which remained was carded like wool.’ And 
long before Pliny referred to cotton in Egypt 
—a shrub which men call “gossypium,” and 
others “xylon,” from which stuffs are made 
which we call xylina’—Strabo had noted the 
cultivation of the plant on the Persian Gulf. 

At the beginning of the Christian era we 
find cotton in cultivation and in use in Persia, 
Arabia, and Egypt—but whether indigenous to 
these countries, or conveyed westward during 
the centuries from India, we know not. There- 
after, the westward spread was slow; but the 
plant is to be traced along the north coast of 
Africa to Morocco, which country it seems to 
have reached in the ninth century. The Moors 
took the plant, or seeds, to Spain, and it was 
being grown on the plains of Valencia in the 
tenth century ; and by the thirteenth century it 
was, as we have said, growing in various parts 
of Southern Europe. 

Yet, although the Indian cloths were known 
to the Greeks and Romans a century or two 
before the Christian era, and although in the 
early centuries Arab traders brought to the 
Red Sea ports Indian calicoes, which were dis- 


tributed in Europe, we find cotton known in 
England only as material for candle-wicks down 
to the seventeenth century. At any rate, 
MCulloch is our authority for believing that 
the first mention of cotton being manufactured 
in England is in 1641; and that the ‘English 
cottons,’ of which earlier mention may be found, 
were really woollens. 

And now we come to a very curious thing 
in the Romance of Cotton. Columbus dis- 
covered—or, as some say, rediscovered —America 
in 1492; and when he reached the _ islands 
of the Caribbean Sea, the natives who came 
off to barter with him brought, among other 
things, cotton yarn and thread. Vasco da Gama, 
a few years later than Bartholomew Diaz, in 
1497 rounded the Cape of Good Hope and 
reached the Zanzibar coast. There the natives 
were found to be clothed in cotton, just as 
Columbus found the natives of Cuba to be, 
as Pizarro found the Peruvians, and as Cortes 
found the Mexicans. These Europeans, pro- 
ceeding from the Iberian Peninsula east and 
west, found the peoples of the new worlds 
clothed with a material of which they knew 
nothing. Cotton was king in America, as in 
Asia, before it began even to be known in 
Western Europe. 

Not only that, but cotton must have been 
cultivated in Africa at the time when the 
mariners of Prince Henry the Navigator first 
made their way cautiously down the west 
coast. It is, at any rate, upwards of four 
hundred years since cotton cloth was brouglit 
from the coast of Guinea and sold in London 
as a strange barbaric product. Whether the 
lant travelled to the Bight of Benin from the 
and of Prester John, or from the land of the 
Pharaohs, or across from the Mozambique 
Coast, where the Arabians are supposed to have 
had settlements and trading-stations in pre- 
historic days, who can now say? But it is 
curious enough that when Africa was discovered 
by Europeans, the Dark Continent was actually 
producing both the fibre and the cloth for 
which African labour and English skill were 
afterwards to be needed. The cotton plantations 
of Southern America were worked by the 
negroes of Africa in order that the cotton 
mills of Lancashire might be kept running. 
And yet both Africa and America made cotton 
cloth from the vegetable wool long before we 
knew of it otherwise than as a traveller’s wonder. 

Even in Asia, the natural habitat of the 
cotton plant, the story has been curious. Thus, 


according to the records above named, cotton 


has been in use for clothing for three thousand 
years in India, and India borders upon the 
ancient and extensive Empire of China. Yet 
cotton was not used in China for cloth-making 
until the coming of the Tartars, and has been 
cultivated and manufactured there for only 
about five hundred years. This was because of 
the ‘vested interests’ in wool and silk, which 
combined to keep out the vegetable wool from 
general use. 

To understand aright the romance of cotton 
we must understand the nature of the plant 
in its relation to climate. It has been called a 
child of the tropics, and yet it grows well 
in other than tropical climes. As Mr Richard 
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Marsden—an authority on cotton-spinning— 
says: ‘Cotton is or can be grown (along) a broad 
zone extending forty-five degrees north to thirty- 
five degrees south of the equator. Reference to 
a map will show that this includes a space 
extending from the European shores of the 
Mediterranean to the Cape of Good Hope, from 
Japan to Melbourne in Australia, and from 
Washington in the United States to Buenos 
Ayres in South America, with all the lands 
intermediate between these several points. 
These include the Southern States of the 
American Union, from Washington to the 
Gulf of Mexico, and three-fourths of South 
America, the whole of the African Continent, 
and Southern Asia from the Bosporus to Pekin 
in China. The vast area of Australia is also 
within the cotton zone, and the islands lying 
between that country and Asia.’ 

The exact period at which the manufacture 
of cotton was begun in England is not known 
with absolute certainty. But as we have said, 
the first authentic mention of it occurs in 
1641; and it is in a book called ‘Treasure of 
Traffic,’ by Lewis Roberts. The passage runs 
thus: ‘The town of Manchester, in Lancashire, 
must be also herein remembered, and worthily 
for their encouragement commended, who buy 
the yarne of the Irish in great quantity, and 
weaving it, returne the same again into Ireland 
to sell. Neither doth their industry rest here ; 
for they buy cotton wool in London that comes 
first from Cyprus and Smyrna, and at home 
worke the same, and perfect it into fustians, 
vermilions, dimities, and other such stuffs; and 
then return it to London, where the same is 
vended and sold, and not seldom sent into 
foreign parts, who have means, at far easier 
terms, to provide themselves of the said first 
materials.’ 

But here it should be explained that from 
the first introduction of the cotton fibre into 
this country, and until about the year 1773, 
in the manufacture of cloth it was only the 
weft that was of cotton. Down to about 1773, 
the warp was invariably of linen yarn, brought 
from Ireland and Germany. The Manchester 
merchants began in 1760 to employ the hand- 
loom weavers in the surrounding villages to 
make cloth according to prescribed patterns, 
and with the yarns supplied by the buyers. 
Thus they sent linen yarn for warp, and raw 
cotton—which the weaver had first to card and 
spin on a common distaff—for weft. Such was 
the practice when, in 1767, James Hargreaves 
of Blackburn inaugurated the textile revolution 
by inventing the spinning-jenny, which, from 
small beginnings, was soon made to spin thirty 
threads as easily as one. The thread thus spun, 
however, was still only available for weft, as 
the jenny could not turn out the yarn hard 
and firm enough for warp. The next stage, 
therefore, was the invention of a machine to 
give the requisite quality and tenuity to the 
threads spun from the raw cotton. This was 
the spinning-frame of Richard Arkwright, the 
story of which every schoolboy is supposed to 
know. 

Here, then, we reach another point in our 
romance. The manufacture of cotton cloths in 
England from raw cotton is older than the 


cotton culture of North America. It is, in 
fact, only about one hundred years since we 
began to draw supplies of raw cotton from the 
Southern States, which, previous to 1784, did 
not export a single pound, and produced only 
a small quantity for domestic consumption. 
The story of the development of cotton-growing 
in America is quite as marvellous as the story 
of the expansion of cotton-manufacturing in 
England. In both cases the most stupendous 
extension ever reached by any single industry 
in the history of the world has been reached 
in less than a hundred years. 

And yet Columbus found the Cubans, as 
Pizarro found the Peruvians, and Cortes found 
the Mexicans, clothed in cotton. Was it from the 
same plant as now supplies ‘half the calico 
used by the entire human race’ (as an American 
writer has computed)? This estimate, by the 
way, was arrived at thus: In 1889-90 the cotton 
crop of the world was 6094 millions of pounds, 
and the population of the world was computed 
at 1500 millions. This gave four pounds of raw 
cotton, equal to twenty yards of calico, per 
head ; and the proportion of raw cotton provided 
by the Southern States was equal to eleven and 
a half yards per head. 

There are several species of the cotton plant ; 
but those of commercial importance are four in 
number. Herbaceous Cotton (‘Gossypium her- 
baceum’) is the plant which yields the East 
Indian ‘Surat’ and some varieties of Egyptian 
cotton. Its habitats are India, China, Arabia, 
Egypt, and Asia Minor. It is an annual: it grows 
to a height of five or six feet, it has a yellow 
flower, and it yields a short staple. Tree Cotton 
(‘Gossypium arboreum’), on the other hand, 
grows to a height of fifteen or twenty feet, has 
a red flower, and yields a fine silky wool. Its 
habitats are Egypt, Arabia, India, and China. 
Hairy Cotton (‘Gossypium hirsutum’) is a shrub 
of some six or seven feet high, with a white 
or straw-coloured flower, and hairy pods, which 
yield the staple known as American ‘Upland’ 
and ‘Orleans’ cotton. Another variety, called 
‘Gossypium Barbadense,’ because it was first 
found in Barbadoes, grows to a height of about 
fifteen feet, and has a yellow flower, yielding a 
long staple, and fine silky wool known as ‘Sea 
Island’ Cotton. This now grows most exten- 
sively on the coasts of Georgia and Florida ; 
but has been experimented with in various parts 
of the world, notably in Egypt, where it has 
succeeded ; and in the Polynesian islands, where, 
for some reason or other, it has failed. 

The cotton plant of the American cotton 
plantations is an annual, which shoots above 
ground in about a fortnight after sowing, and 
which, as it grows, throws out flower-stalks, at 
the end of each of which develops a pod with 
fringed calyces. From this pod emerges a flower, 
which, in some of the American varieties of 
the general species, will change its colour 
from day to day. The complete bloom flourishes 
for only twenty-four hours, at the end of which 
time the flower twists itself off, leaving a pod 
or boll, which grows to the size of a large 
filbert, browns and hardens like a nut, and then 
bursts, revealing the fibre or wool encased in 
three or four (according to the variety) cells 
within. This fibre or wool is the covering of 
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the seeds, and in each cell will be as many 
separate fleeces as seeds, yet apparently forming 
one fleece. 

Upon the characteristics of this fleece depends 
the commercial value of the fibre. The essen- 
tial qualities of good and mature cotton are 
thus enumerated by an expert: ‘Length of 
fibre ; smallness or fineness in diameter ; even- 
ness and smoothness ; elasticity ; tensile strength 
and colour; hollowness or tube-like construc- 
tion; natural twist; corrugated edges; and 
moisture. The fibre of Indian cotton is only 
about five-eighths of an inch long; that of 
Sea Island about two inches. Then Sea Island 
cotton is a sort of creamy-white colour ; and 
some kinds of American and Egyptian cotton 
are not white at all, but golden in hue; while 
other kinds, again, are snow-white. 

Although the term ‘American Cotton’ is 
applied to all the cotton produced in the United 
States of America, it really applies to a number 
of different varieties—such as Texas, Mobile, 
Upland, Orleans, &c.—each one known by its 
distinctive name. The differences are too tech- 
nical for explanation here; but, generally 
speaking, the members of the ‘hirsutum’ 
species of the ‘Gossypium’ tribe now rule the 
world of cotton. 

They are the product of what is called the 
‘Cotton-belt’ of the United States, an area 
stretching for about two thousand miles between 
its extreme points in the Southern States, which 
are North and South Carolina, Georgia, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, Florida, Louisiana, Arkansas, 
and Texas. Over this area, soil and climate 
vary considerably. The ‘Cotton-belt’ lies, 
roughly speaking, between the thirtieth and 
fortieth parallels of north latitude. As an 
American expert says: ‘Cotton can be produced 
with various degrees of profit throughout the 
region bounded on the north by a line passing 
through Philadelphia; on the south by a line 
passing a little south of New Orleans; and on 
the west by a line passing through San Antonio. 
This is the limit of the possibilities.’ 

The cotton plant likes a light sandy soil, 
or a black, alluvial soil like that of the Mis- 
sissippi margins. It requires both heat and 
moisture in due proportions, and is sensitive 
to cold, to drought, and to excessive moisture. 
The American cotton-fields are still worked 
by negroes, but no longer slaves, as before 
the war; and, in fact, the negroes are now 
not only free, but some of them are consider- 
able cotton-growers on their own account. On 
the other hand, one finds nowadays little of 
the old system of spacious plantations under 
one ownership. Instead, the cultivation is 
carried on on small farms and allotments, not 
owned but rented by the cultivators. Large 
numbers of these cotton farmers are ‘financed’ 
by dealers, by landowners, or even by local 
store-keepers. 

The cotton factor is the go-between of the 
grower and the exporting agent in Galveston 
or New Orleans, or other centre of business. 
After the crop is picked by the negroes—men, 
women, and children—and the harvest is a long 
“spear seeds are separated from the fibre 
y means of a ‘gin ;’ and then the cotton-wool 


is packed into loose bales for the factor, while 


the seeds are sent to a mill to be crushed for 
cotton-seed oil and oil-cake for cattle-feeding, 
The loose cottun bales are collected by the 
factors into some such central town as Memphis, 
where they are sorted, sampled, graded, and 
then compressed by machinery into bales of 
about four hundred and forty pounds each, for 
export. (In calculating crops, &c., a bale is 
taken as four hundred pounds net.) 

The cotton then passes into the hands of the 
shipping agent, who brands it, and forwards it 
by river-steamer to one of the southern ports, 
or by rail to New York or Boston, where it 
is put on board an ocean-steamer for Europe, 
The beautiful American clippers with which 
some of us were familiar in the days of our 
youth are no longer to be seen; they have 
been run off the face of the waters by the 
‘ocean liner’ and the ‘tramp.’ Arrived in 
Liverpool, or long before it arrives in Liver- 
pool, cotton enters upon a new course of 
adventures altogether, and engages the thoughts 
and energies of a wholly new set of people. 
Something of this part of the Romance of 
Cotton has been given by Mr J. Maclaren 
Cobban in a recent story, and for the present 
we need not follow it further. 


THE CHRISTMAS BELLS. 


Tue midnight stars shine overhead 
With more than usual brightness ; 
The hills and valleys are arrayed 
In robes of dazzling whiteness ; 
And jewelled sprays of frost and rime 
To forest boughs are clinging ; 
And sweet the anthem and sublime 
The Christmas bells are ringing. 


It wakes old memories again ; 
The vanished past is nigh us; 
We feel anew old bliss, old pain, 
And long-lost friends are by us— 
Friends who have reached the better land, 
Friends who have never faltered 
In friendship e’en around us stand 
With friends estranged and altered. 


And voices silent long we hear 
Sweet words of pardon speaking ; 

And other voices reach our ear, 
Our words of pardon seeking ; 

The wrongs we met too trivial seem 
To merit angry feeling ; 

The wrongs we did we greater deem 
While Christmas bells are pealing. 


And we forget to scheme and plan 
While Christmas bells are telling 

Of Him who came in guise of man 
On earth to claim a dwelling. 

The sweet bells sounding near and far 
Calm, holy thoughts are bringing, 
And heaven and earth the nearer are 
While Christmas bells are ringing. 
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